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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS OPEN CONFERENCES—AND PROBLEMS 


Impact of the international scene, school finance, major education issues, tools 
for teaching, and daily problems of school operation all received attention by nearly 
5,000 school administrators attending the first 1961 regional conference of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators in San Francisco this week. 





e General participation of the federal government in support of public education 
must replace the categorical grants as exemplified in the National Defense Education 
Act, AASA President Forrest E. Conner declared. "In adopting the NDEA program as it 
applies to elementary and secondary schools, we drifted blindly into the worst kind 
of federal control, and we should hasten its end," Conner said. '"Subsidization of 
specific programs drains money from other significant school activities; these pro- 
grams are expensive to administer and are complicated by federal red tape. The 
President's proposal offers a modest but proper beginning." 





e "Mental health does not consist only of adjustment, comfort, and absence of psy- 
chiatric symptoms," F. H. Sanford, chairman of the Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Texas, told his audience at the opening session. "Learning itself is often 
disturbing, and change of attitude doesn't occur in the presence of passive, bovine, 





adjusted comfort. We need greater emphasis on the place of effective and intelligent 


aggressiveness, intolerance of the intolerable, courage, and maybe even simple 
heroism." 


@ From Theodore J. Kreps, Stanford University professor of business economics, came 
a plea for extending broad management skill and developing socially responsible ex- 
ecutives throughout American society. "U.S. society shows a disturbing concentra- 
tion of managerial power in relatively few hands--notably business, government, and 
military services.... Purchases of most retail buyers are manipulated by irrational 
appeals including sex, envy, conceit, and subliminal selling.... Imperfect and mo- 
nopolistic competition allows the seller to set prices." 





e Martin Essex, Akron superintendent of schools, listed threats to America's basic 
values: technological unemployment, moral turpitude in high places, gradual sup- 
pression of human personality, groping masses in leaderless ghettos, and disenfran- 
chisement of metropolitan millions. He identified this "steel and concrete" complex 
as the new educational frontier. He cited "keeping schools close to the people and 
their aspirations" as one of four educational pillars for this frontier. 





Though terming fear of federal control a "straw man," Essex said the real danger 
rests in regimentation fromthe growing number of nationwide testing programs; from 
nationally programed instruction by teaching machines or the umbrella of airborne 
television, or from a national curriculum commission. He also pled for preserva- 
tion of "traditional independence and privilege of private and parochial institu- 
tions" by rejecting all proposals to extend public money to support private institu- 
tions on any level of education. 
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— Why do superintendents get fired? Richard B. Kennan, National Education 
Sy Association Defense Commission secretary, reported to the American Asso- 
NEWS ciation of School Administrators convention in San Francisco on a recent 
= polling of state superintendents and state association executive secre- @ | a 
. = taries regarding turnover during 1959-60 in 48 states. More than 12 per- 
FRONT cent of 8,170 appointive superintendents left their positions, 169 through 

dismissals, 810 by resignations. Although 63 instances where superintend- 

ents resigned under pressure were identified, how many more of the 810 
left with coattails aflame could not be determined. Poor community rela- 
tions, budgetary and finance problems, superintendent-board friction, pressure groups, 
and poor staff relations were identified as the five most frequent factors in dismissals, 
Other shortcomings which caused departure of two or more superintendents were poor per- 
sonal and personality traits, indecisiveness, lack of experience or training for the job, 
and absence of established written policies. 











Thirty superintendents were reported to have refused to resign under pressure and stood 
their ground on basic principles important to the welfare of the children, schools, or 
the teaching profession. Only 13 of the 30 were successful in keeping their jobs. In- 
cluded in the 24 AASA resolutions on which members will vote at the three regional con- 
ferences is one asking the National School Boards Association to work with AASA to initi- 
ate a plan of action to halt the "increasing dismissals of school administrators without 
warning and without recognized ethical and sound personnel procedures." 





> Forrest E. Conner, AASA president, this week praised California's plans for creden- 
tial overhaul, as proposed by the California Teachers Association after a six-year study 
involving thousands of teachers. "Higher standards specified in the proposals parallel 
the AASA's effort to upgrade the preparation and competency of the superintendency and 
the entire profession," Conner said. The CTA's proposal for California would reduce the 
number of credentials from 41 to a basic 3; require five years' preparation for the @ a 





teaching credential; require a master's degree and five years' successful teaching for 
the administrative-supervision credential; require a master's degree for the pupil- 
personnel credential; give the state board of education authority to determine specific 
course requirements for each credential; and create a 10-member commission on licensure. 


- Increased funds for school research from the federal government, state departments 
of education, institutions of higher education, individual and groups of school districts, 
and foundations are urged in an AASA resolution. "Basic research and its application 
must evolve concurrently if further progress is to be made," the resolution asserts. 





Tacoma, Washington, Superintendent Angelo Giaudrone told AASA members at San Francisco 
that both consumer and producer functions in research need expansion in education. "By 
business standards, devoting only one percent of the budget to research and development 
would not even be discussed as a minimum, I urge superintendents to budget at least 
something for this life-giving substance."' He also urged superintendents to budget time 
to keep up on current research and professional literature. 





Frederick R. Kappel, American Telephone and Telegraph Company president, in a speech to 
the Detroit Economic Club, cited the importance of research in his own enterprise. He 
said expansion generated by research has created 200,000 new jobs at AT&T since 1945. 





- Adult study discussion groups may produce a "great revival of learning in America," 
the Fund for Adult Education (FAE) concludes in a report released Tuesday. It reviewed 
a decade of experience with the study-discussion group method practiced by the FAE, the 
American Foundation for Continuing Education, and the Great Books Foundation. All pro- 
grams reported that "given adequate materials for study, and some help from educational 
institutions, individual adults can and will develop the necessary leadership...for 8 a 
their own continuing liberal education." 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO,AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
March 2, 1961 


Scoring the Test-Makers — 


Are colleges rejecting the wrong students? Are companies promoting the 
wrong men? Perhaps, writes an expert in Harper's, if our faith in mass-produced 
tests is misplaced. Banesh Hoffmann has the credentials to discuss "The Tyranny 
of the Multiple-Choice Tests"; this Queens College mathematician has investi- 
gated testing systems for Westinghouse and the Ford Foundation. He asserts 
that although these tests are objectively graded, too often they are subjec- 
tively constructed. A superficial test-taker overlooks contradictions or am- 
biguities and checks the obvious (and usually correct) answer; thus the thought- 
ful student is penalized because he stops to ponder subtleties. Hoffmann docu- 
ments his case with questions from several exams, and challenges the producers 
to defend them specifically. His suggestion: the formation of an independent 
board of eminent scholars and educators to weigh the worth of current widely- 
used tests. If exams passed muster, many fears would be laid to rest. If the 
board decided they did not measure abilities fully enough, it could recommend 
supplementary or alternative approaches. This timely article should be wel- 
comed by troubled secondary-school teachers and administrators especially, and 
merits careful scrutiny. The charges at least may bring some explanation from 
the national test-constructing firms, and may even pave the way for re-evalua- 


tion. (March Harper's, on sale now) 








History Through Histrionics 

Hi = =All the world's a stage, but acting out a history lesson can create class 
ow hubbub--and that's what happens on the "My Three Sons" telecomedy two 

weeks from tonight. The episode, "The Wiley Method," shows an enthusiastic 
young teacher assigning charades in history. Students build a tariff wall of 
books, portray Civil War neutrality struggles with a tug-of-war, and so on. 
Though certainly an exaggerated and lightweight plot, it does convey Mr. Wiley's 
determination to interest his blase students somehow. . .and ends happily as 

the class comes to appreciate his intent. 


(Thursday, March 16, 9-9:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





Blast Off! 


An exciting science group for teen-agers has really gone into orbit, The 
Saturday Evening Post reportse ''The Space Generation" describes the JETS--the 
Junior Engineering Technical Society. It's designed to stimulate interest in 
applied science and already has gone international. Currently there are 19,000 
members in 762 school chapters in 46 states and 6 foreign countries. Pictures 
show students in Lansing, Mich., Springfield, Mass., and Levittown, N.Y., work- 
ing with experimental constructions, from geiger counters to atomic reactor 
components. (March 4 Saturday Evening Post, on sale now) 
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Diploma Dilemma 





i =A sensitive matter of educational pride gets the light touch next Tuesday 
on the "Dobie Gillis'' TV comedy series. As graduation time nears, Dobie @ 

asks his parents for an old cap-and-gown photo of them to publish in the school 

yearbook. Mr. Gillis, ashamed to admit that he never finished high school, 

tries many subterfuges until the matter is finally resolved in a way that saves 

feelings all around. (Tuesday, March 7, 8:30-9 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





Loan, Loan Trail A-Winding 


"Borrow, borrow" may rival "boola, boola'" as a campus cheer soon, accord- 
ing to a current Family Circle feature. "College on the Installment Plan" says 
some students will always be able to count on family funds, some will merit 
scholarships, but many more must resort to long-term loans. Describes typical 
finance plans; lists information sources. (March Family Circle, on sale now) 











Neither One nor the Other 


Though colleges aim for "The Age of the Scholar-Teacher," an angry profes- 
sor, writing for The Atlantic, claims they prevent full development of either 
function. Charles R. Beye, Stanford professor of Greek, says there's a short- 
age of really good teachers because potential ones are mishandled in graduate 
school. He feels that good teachers frequently are pressured into doing too 
much research in order to produce tangible--publishable--results. While doing 
advanced work in their majors, they're forced to teach simple introductory 
courses that don't parallel their personal research at all. Then they neglect 
teaching to develop scholarship. Yet as they are becoming competent, the rigid 











requirements of tenure coerce them into hasty slap-dash completion of the Ph.D. 
work. Beye feels such misunderstanding of the relationship of the two is the ® 
real basis of the shortage of top teachers. (March Atlantic, on sale now) 


A Houseful of Homework 


A_lesson-laden household in St. Louis is visited by Life this week for an 
eight-page picture story on homework. The Reisenmy family includes eight chil- 
dren--five of them in school. Photos show the distractions and monkey-shines 
that accompany a typical evening with the books there. Mr. and Mrs. Reisenmy 
keep their brood at work with surprise inspections during the evening, to check 
on progress and give encouragement. The text gives pros and cons of heavier 
homework loads. Life editors seem to favor increased assignments as prepara- 
tion for work in an educated white-collar America. (March 3 Life, on sale now) 





Press Time Postscript 


The New York State controversy about college tuition charges brings Henry 
Steele Commager in the New York Times Magazine to the whole matter of "The Cost 
of College--Who Should Pay?" This isn't a rehash of personal financing plans-- 
it's an examination of the question: Is higher education a luxury, or rather a 
function of and service to society, which society should therefore support? A 
basic article on the subject--no longer on newsstands, but just arriving for li- 

















braries and out-of-town subscribers. (Feb. 26 New York Times Magazine) 
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KENNEDY BILL PRESENTED TO CONGRESS 


President Kennedy's school support bill went to Congress this week along with identi- 
al letters to Vice President Johnson and Speaker Rayburn expressing the President's con- 
viction that "the national interest requires us to provide every child with an opportu- 
nity to develop his talents to their fullest. Inadequacies in our school systems," the 
President added, "handicap this development. I believe that this legislation will help 
lift our schools to a new level of excellence." 





The bill for aid to public elementary and secondary schools was introduced in the 
Senate by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) and in the House by Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.). 
Sen. Morse's education subcommittee has scheduled hearings to start next Monday. House 
hearings will begin the following week. 





Included in the general support bill was renewal, on a reduced scale, of the federal 
aid to impacted areas legislation which has been dealt with separately in previous years. 
The Kennedy proposals for aid to higher education through scholarships and loans for con- 
struction will be submitted separately. 








As forecast in the earlier school message, the bill as introduced calls for appropria- 
tions of $666 million the first year, rising to $866 million in the third year of the 
program. These funds would go to the states on the basis of a minimum of $15 annually 
per child in average daily attendance, with an equalization formula giving more to the 
less wealthy states, up to a maximum of $29.67 for Mississippi. The money could be used, 
at the discretion of the states, for school construction or teacher salaries. Ten per- 
cent of each state's grant is to be set aside for developing or evaluating programs to 
meet special needs as in rural areas or slum neighborhoods. A state would be permitted 
also to use a limited portion of its allotment for administration. 





» Proposed changes in the impacted area legislation, under which federal funds have 
been appropriated to aid school districts overburdened by federal installations, would 
have the effect of reducing these appropriations by more than 50 percent. These funds 
have gone to more than 3,700 school districts which enroll about one-fourth of all the 
children in public schools. Funds for both school construction and operation have been 
provided, at the rate of about $187 million a year. The thinking in the Administration 
is that this program can be cut back when general federal school support funds become 
available to all school districts. 





—____. Teacher Salaries: Up But Behind 


Painting the teacher salary picture last week were a few encouraging statis- 
tics--and a few that teachers may envy. The Research Division of the National 
Education Association compiled average teacher salaries by states, found the 
national average to be $5,389 for the current school year. California, with 
an average of $6,900, surged ahead of last year's leader, Alaska, now second 
with an annual average of $6,700. The national average increased $230 over the 
1959-60 salary schedules, $10 more than the previous year's increase. 








Another Research Division report shows that the average annual salary of an 
engineer who was graduated in 1950 is now $10,188; a salesman who began work- 
ing in 1950 is now earning $9,840. Teachers with a doctorate degree and 35 
years of service can earn $11,200 annually at Valley Stream (N.Y.) Central High 
School. This was the highest salary reported from urban school districts. In 

New York City, where the average teacher's salary is $7,314, the board of edu- 








cation reported a "trend on all school levels" toward qualifying for the doc- 
torate degree differential, set at a maximum of $9,100. 














Arthur _S. Flemming, former Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
- has been appointed president of the Univ. of Oregon, succeeding O. 
NEWS Meredith Wilson, now president of the Univ. of Minnesota. >» Assistant 9 
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Secretary John C. Evans, Jr., has been appointed secretary-treasurer 

of the Utah Education Assn. to succeed Allan M. West, who resigned to 
MAKERS join the National Education Assn, Washington staff.>»>» J. W. Edwards, 
Portland, Oregon; Henry M. Gunn, Palo Alto, California; and Charles M. 
Rogers, Amarillo, Texas, were the superintendents receiving awards for 
distinguished service in school administration Sunday at the San Fran- 
cisco American Association of School Administrators regional conference. >» Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc., has bought F. E. Compton & Company, publishers of Compton's 
Picture Encyclopedia; Compton's will be a separate entity, continuing under the same 
management with the same staff. >» A. A. Brown has resigned as superintendent of 
schools, Littleton, Colo., effective July 1. »» George L. Hall, dean of Casper Col- 
lege (Wyo.), has been appointed director of the Co-ordinating Council for the Com- 
munity College Administrator Project of the Univ. of Michigan, Michigan State Univ., 
and Wayne State Univ., operating under a Kellogg Foundation grant. 



































PB Governor Nelson Rockefeller, a Dartmouth Phi Beta Kappa himself, warned against 
a student "IQ elite" in defending his scholarship program proposal against criticism 
of not stressing merit. "I happen not to have such a high IQ myself, but I feel I 
should have the right to get an education, too, even if my family didn't have enough 
money to send me to school." 





> Survival is the most basic concern of the private college today, the Rev. T. M. 
Hesburgh, president of the Univ. of Notre Dame, told the American Assn. of Colleges 
for Teacher Education last week. Hesburgh said that the "true and legitimate 
strength" of private colleges is in their quality, flexibility, and commitment to 
high values, but he said that many private colleges and universities are in dire dif- ® 
ficulty today because "they are attempting to market, at a rather high cost, that 
which is practically being given away down the street (at public institutions)." 





> President Kennedy turned his closing remarks to a one-day Conference on Physical 
Fitness of Youth last week into an impromptu speech on education. He told the con- 
ference delegates, called together by Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, that the Administration "does not want a nation of spectators. We 
want a nation of participants in the vigorous life." Then, addressing 300 foreign 
teachers who were attending the conference reporting session, he said that he hoped 
the proposed peace corps would emphasize teaching and that they "will learn from you 
in return."' He also said that Western education needs to put more stress on the 
historical events and leaders in South America, Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. 








> Robert B. Davis, associate professor of mathematics and director of the Madison 
Project at Syracuse Univ., said in St. Louis that the best year of a person's life 
for learning is the fifth-grade level, that fifth-graders have a "creative approach" 
to problems and are willing to accept the challenge of new concepts. He also said 
that the conventional approach of teaching arithmetic through the eighth grade and 
then following with math was wasteful and inefficient--they should be taught together. 
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